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the one side as Great Britain had from the other . . . Russian diplomacy was not as straightforward as it might have been." 19 The pessimistic predictions and vituperations of Rawlinson and his political friends were, indeed, not without effect on Russian opinion and even, perhaps, on the course of Russian expansion in Asia. In the light of English alarmist pronouncements, to which Russian nationalists tended to attach excessive importance, the annexation of the deserts and crumbling cities of Asia acquired a new and greater significance. The long drawn-out contest between the two empires, it was imagined in some Russian circles, might well be settled on the plains of Asia. "In the event of a war produced by European complications," wistfully wrote the Russian publicist M. A. Terentev, in the early 1870Tsr "we shall clearly be obliged in our own interest to take advantage of our proximity to India, which is afforded by our present position in central Asia." Skobelev, one of the architects of Russia's Asiatic expansion, prepared in 1876-1877, when he was military governor of the Ferghana region, detailed plans for the invasion of India. Success, in his opinion, was assured to an expeditionary corps 50,000 strong. He believed, moreover, that India was seething with discontent and that the mere appearance of even a small Russian force on her frontier "would probably lead to a general uprising in India and to the ruin of the British empire/7 The overthrow of the British power in India, Skobelev maintained, might well provoke "a social revolution" in the metropolis, and "will be the beginning of the fall of England." Four years later, after experiencing the hardships of the trans-Caspian campaigns, Skobelev revised his views as to the feasibility of the Indian expedition, which he no longer held practicable.
Subsequent events have proved that all speculations concerning the "threat to India" were unfounded. Rawlinson's prophecies of the invasion did not come true even though Russia annexed Merv in 1884. Friedrich Engels's dogmatic assertion (1858) that the Russian advance in Asia "will soon relegate England to a secondary place on that continent" was not borne out by history. Intrigues and serious friction in Persia and Afghanistan continued, but the long-heralded "inevitable" Anglo-Russian war in Asia is still to come.
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